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Anthem was being played, and that hundreds of men were 
standing to attention all round you, and that your voice 
alone was raised, and that you alone were not paying f i ue 
honour to the King. At 9 o’clock the naval police came 
round, and all selling had to stop, and the men had to dis- 
appear to their sleeping quarters, where one would hear 
them cheerfully singing as they got into. their hammocks, 
slung among the trophies brought from all over the world 
to The Great Exhibition held in 1851. 

J. R. Smith. 

EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER 'DESCRIBING 
AN INDIAN VILLAGE AT SUNSET. 

There is something about jungle villages at sunset which 
is irresistible. 1 cannot say exactly what it is ; it is certainly 
not any one particular thing, but the delicate blending of 
colour, sound, and scent which is more symbolical of the 
East than anything I know. 

Picture a cloudless sky of that mysterious and intense 
colour which leaves one wondering whether it is green or 
blue; shade this off into pink and then mauve as the last 
rays of the sun touch it before nightfall. Then imagine a 
cluster of chocolate-coloured grass huts, nestling down 
amidst a wealth of foliage which is of every tone from dark 
oli\e to pale yellow; behind this a purple hill, rugged and 
^ild, (ut sharply across by a pale blue canopy of smoke 
haze, which hangs suspended above the huts. At no other 
time does one see this. I think it is because at nightfall 

nature pauses to bow its head in an evening prayer, and 

the smoke of the little village fire finds no friendly breeze to 
waft it away. 

lhe stillness is unutterably peaceful, yet the whole air 


AN INDIAN VIU. AGe AT SUNSET 

teems with musical sound. From close at h, 
in the jungle comes the sweet tinkle of bells Tf * ^ ° Ut 
and the soft lowing of the cattle as they i a2 JJ ^ note - 
way homeward. There is a more distinct chime ^ 
and subtle, which stirs one strangely, now breakin^ 
full sound, and then dying gently away, only to l 
again. It is the old village priest tolling at hi s little' thriT 
to remind his people that another day is at its close 

There is the chatter of sweet, careless, happy voices of the 
children who are playing their last game on the village green 
before they go to rest ; their parents squat on the ground 
in circles, seriously puffing at their hookahs and discussing, 
with many a grave nod, the affairs of their world— the tiny 
village. 

I hear the quaint, persistent sing-song, so attractive at this 
hour and so wearisome at brtik of day. It is the well- 
man chanting his little song of six words, eternally re- 
peated, to the accompaniment of the rattling rope, as his 
bullocks draw their last dole of water before they finish for 
the night. 

To all this is added the turn, turn, turn of the devil drum, 
in which the heart of the village beats. 

The beauty and the music of it all are to be enjojed as one 
takes a long deep breath, but genius would quail at attemp 
ing to describe it — flowers, trees, dung fires, hook 
marallas which is used in cooking, all uniting in a 

• i ^ ncinp 


musky, spicy smell, which is almost intoxicating, causing 
one to conjure up fantastic pictures of the peope 
have bull, , ha, shrine where .he whi.e-haned P ne« 


it has all been 

the eternal fire and counts his beads, for !> ° es \\’hy 
for countless generations, for here nothing ^ s j m pii c ity, a 
should it change? Here is contentment^^ ^„ ts . 

sufficiency but no superabundance o 
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Now, above the purple hill creeps a blue light, turning the 
purple into blue and grey, and a great globe rises so rapidly 
that you look for the hand which pushes it. 

In the excitement of watching the full moon rising one 
forgets to listen, and now, gone are the bells, the merry 
voices, the waterman's sing-song; gone, all save the ever- 
lasting turn, turn, turn. 

Suddenly, out in the still distance, there is a faint, un- 
canny call, first a little yapping bark, than a wail like a spirit 
in torment, and then the strange solo has a chorus, taken up 
in all directions till the jungle seems to sob and shudder, 
only to stop again as suddenly as it commenced. This is the 
jackal people, calling greeting and wishing each other good 
hunting. 

Now the whole air is full of sound made by tiny voices 
humming, buzzing, and chirruping, and joined to this the 
croaking of the frog-people rising in a glorious crescendo, 
when suddenly, just as if the conductor of a beautifully 
trained orchestra had given the signal to stop on a certain 
note, every voice here stops as at the bidding of an unseen 
hand. I know of nothing more striking than these sudden 
pauses, stopping as with one voice, yet there must be 
millions of insects contributing to the concert. 

A jungle by moonlight is an eerie place. All of a sudden 
there is a piercing shriek, followed by a loud chatter in a high- 
pitched voice ; and there are two owlets looking at me with 
big, soft eyes, and one would think they could say nothing 
but loving things to anyone. By way of disillusionment 
one suddenly turns to the other, puffs out its feathers and 
shrieks in true Billingsgate what is meant to be in owlet 
language a \ery pretty compliment, and this is just as it 
should be, because the mate is a pretty little owl. A silent, 
s’lvery thing brushes my cheek with the softest kiss, and 


settles on the trunk of a tree in a stream of 
a beautiful moth, with eye-like markings on ™°° nhght: il >s 
I doze off, peaceful and contented, to be ^ ^ W ' ngs - 
fact that death walks hand-in-hand with ^ 

The startled “bell" of the sambur is folded b “ ^ 
headlong rush for dear life, and then comes the * W ‘ ld ’ 
sound of all— the disappointed cough of the ti«r 

«*• ^ -v a 

L.-iz-lor c IL 


mi 
thunder. 


reprinted from a lecture on THF 

TOMLINS’ METHOD. 

When we were all little, three, four and five years old, we 
had a virtue that most of us lack to-day, and that is— we 
were not self-conscious. I must put it in a negative way, 
though it is a most positive virtue. When we were all 
even smaller we were very active. That was a very 
positive fact, and so was the utter relaxation that fol- 
lowed. We were also graceful, with the grace that comes 
of being supple and unconscious. As we grew older we lost 
it all. It seems such a pity that these very pleasant char- 
acteristics of childhood should be killed by “schooling, but 
so it is ; there is a conventional narrowing that accompanies 
growing up. It is true the mind enlarges, or perhaps, 
should say, is trained to apply itself, but we gi\e our ch ' ^ 
endeavours to the cultivation of the mind. 1 be 
method is one by which we provide equal entertainrne^ ^ 

the body and for the spirit, and by sp'"‘. ' , ab le 

sion of mood and the imagination. 1 ^ nature 

of hospitality, at which each side o our ^ ^ ^j ss 

shall be fed, and none have prion<>- * resU ] ts . 
Tomlins has done, with the most wonde 
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For the body this means a system of exercise that shall 
' relation to the exertion it is normally called upon to 
lnd'ergo" Therefore, it must not be violent or tense. We 
don’t want huge biceps-or especially the ab.l.ty to move in 
concert with others, like Sandows or soldiers. We want 
something that shall keep us in good working order. First. 
then we must learn to relax. Not to slouch, but con- 
sciously and systematically to relieve our nerves of the 

constant strain we put upon them. 

***** 

By this means we are conserving energy, instead of ex- 
pending it uselessly : nowadays, perhaps more than formerly, 
it is especially necessary to conserve it since we cannot afford 
to wear ourselves out uselessly, and so to unfit ourselves for 
helpfulness. 

***** 

The keynote of relaxation is deliberation. Take time. 
Prepare for the effort the exercise requires. Rest after it, 
and that is where the benefit lies. With the muscles re- 
laxed, the blood vessels are also relaxed and distended, and 
the greatest flow of blood through them is possible. In 
this way the blood is thoroughly oxygenated. Of course, 
circulation is ensured by alternately tensifying and relaxing, 
but my point is that the mistake is made of tensifying too 
constantly and not relaxing fully or often enough in Swedish 
and similar methods. 

***** 

There is another aspect of Miss Tomlins’ work — its com- 
plement Relaxation as an aid to the Development of the 
1 ower of Expression. It is well known that the hand helps 
the brain, and develops it ; in dancing we have always 
recognized an outlet for the emotions, more especially i n 
national and folk dances, but we have practically ignored the 
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fact that such an outlet i s necessary - (nd 

nowadays— in a highly civilized society! 1^, educati °nal 

childish barbarity to admit it, but really Ue ^° St Seems a 

stand that our separate natures are meant to d Under ' 

other. States of mind translate themselves Tn^ ^ ^ 

terms. For instance, we are shy, our movement’ me’*'' 

ward ; uninterested, cold, our movements nr, . ‘ aWk * 
• 1 u ^ c narrow and 

constrained ; we are happy, enthusiastic, thev no 1 , 

, , . . 1 , , ’ UIC > are broad — or 

they should be. Hut the trouble is that many pe() p| e Uve in 

one mood ; that is to say, they have only power over onc 
physical expression, also probably one tone of voice, and this 
restriction necessarily binds the power of expression. We 
all know the person who thanks you dully, and the other who 
thanks you estatically. One rushes to meet you, the other 
hardly acknowledges your presence, and yet their feeling 
towards you and your gift is very likely identical. Both 
these persons are limiting their personalities by this single- 
ness of expression. We must overcome it, and exercise 
them in the art of self-expression. To do this poetry is the 
most suitable medium. It has rhythm — to help us to move 
imagination to enlarge our experience and mood, to carry 
us away from ourselves. That is the vital point of an 
expression exercise, that it should free us from the demon 
of self-consciousness, and to do so, the imagination mus 
be roused. Many of us, though leading busy and unse s i 
lives, are yet circumscribed by those ven busines ^ 

employ us, and after all, personal experience in th 
be limited. If, therefore, we can enlarge ou d 

vicariously, so to speak, we are widen** our outloo^ ^ 

bringing into play sympathies and P°" e ^ t r emend- 

dormant for ever. This side of the " j n troduced into 

ously educative that I feel it ough * ^ fronl six to six- 

every schoolroom where there ait c 
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We might then prevent the narrowing, hardening 
tee "‘^ s that S eems so often consequent upon growing U p. 
Pf VoT must, of course, understand that these expression 
-° ^ are ’ j n no wa y to be considered as parlour tricks, 

Zxmore than bending to the floor is an “accomplishment. ’> 
Poems are used with the sole object of developing the 
pupil, who may need rousing, widening, deepening, 

5 We choose poems for their vitality, and above all, for the 
movement that can be associated with them, for the spirit is 
to be freed through the body. A supple body will house a 
supple mind ; constraint of the body produces constraint of 
the mind. To over-mentalize— indeed to mentalize at any 

CO st is the besetting sin of our day, and we have as a 

result a strained, nervous society, the slave of its emotions, 
instead of the master. 

D. Gould (nee Chanlinb 


SIX PICTURES OF PIETER DE HOOCH. 

Before I begin this term’s picture-article I want to 
apologize for a stupid mistake in my article on the Memlinc 
pictures. The little Gothic tower on a stand in the 
Madonna and Child picture is the emblem of St. Barbara, 
who kneels modestly beside it. I daresay most of you 
found that out for yourselves, but still, I don’t like to think 
1 perpetrated so gross a blunder and left it uncorrected. 
1 erhaps you will think a little more kindly of me when I 
sa y m y ex istence has been extremely nomadic of late, and 
one cannot take a library of reference books about with one. 
1 often ha\e to write my articles with no help whatever from 
books, so must leave you to gather facts from the extremely 
uble articles in the Parents 1 Review . I only pretend to offer 
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untaught, h a 


six pictures of p,eter de HO och 

meditations of the pictures, as from one 
spirit of friendly humility. 

And there, I think, we meet the painter, Pi e te r de H 
who delighted to paint the friendly simple in th* 00Ch, 
mother and child, mistress and maid, hostess and 
showing the beauty of everyday life in its order 
ness, cleanliness and simplicity. 

We have for study three groups and three pairs ; or four 
interiors and two exteriors ; or four child subjects and two 
adult — however you like to class them. 

I will take the four child studies first, beginning with the 
Woman and Boy. A very girlish boy the children will 
think, with his curls and his petticoats. And a very open- 
air interior, with window and open door, the tiled court- 
yard, the front door of the mansion, the street, and the 
open door of the house opposite. Even a window again in 
that before which the woman stands with arms akimbo, 
waiting the return (or arrival) of her messenger. 

These long vistas are characteristic of the painter. He 
seems to delight to lead one’s eve on and on, and hint at 

o " 

further ordered perfection through open doors and coun 
long corridors. 

The expression of pleased importance on the child ■ 
is wonderful, and the matter-of-fact gesture of the wo 
figure as she steadies the basket. Notice the ^ 

catches his stockings and dress, and the border o 

the stretchers of the chair. , , . . miare 

The cushion looks as if it had something har a 

i • » The door-KfiocKti 

in it — not a very sat-upon cushion . ' harmony with 

another beautiful -detail that seems entire) 


the polished plainness of the house. j ir der,” where the 
More homely is the picture called ^ darkness of h er 

housewife, with a jug, turns from the 
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store-room to answer the request of the little maiden. 
Rather over-weighted by her clothes she is, her fair hair 
escaping from the elaborately stitched bonnet, and serious 
in her demands that are so smilingly answered. I think it 
is a beer-jug she has brought, perhaps pattering on some 
errand for the father whose portrait hangs in the hall, for 
one distinctly sees the cask standing in the shadow, with its 
careful bowl to catch the drip from the tap. Whole stories 
of simple family life leap to one’s mind as one looks into 
these pictures. .Another little maiden — a very plain child 
indeed, I must admit, though perhaps it is some fault of 
light in the photograph that lengthens her nose to that un- 
childlike extent — stands at her mother’s elbow, to take the 
long curl of peel that has just come from the apple. Her 
dress is carefully turned up, showing the red woollen petti- 
coat with its rows of black braid, and she has the same 
stole-like ends hanging from the shoulders that the other 
little girl had. But this is an autumnal picture. The 
windows are shut, and it is the season of apples. There is 
no fire yet in the elaborate fire-place, with its beautiful 
Greek relief work, which was made familiar to English 
eyes by the work of the brothers Adam. The dish for the 
peeled fruit stands on a little stool, so that the lady shall 
not stoop over much, and her apron has got pushed aside 
rather. Her ample proportions making it difficult to be as 
orderly in her dress as she would wish, if we judge from 
her neat head and dainty collar and tassels. What a 
shrewd, kind face she has, with an expression of balanced 
repose that is very restful. 

The Courtyard of a Dutch House is the last of the child 
subjects, and here the artist almost reminds us of Albrecht 
Diirer in the loving way he has drawn the old boards and 

"nches and the homely garden things that seem to make 
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a tidy fitter on those well-scrubbed bricks St 
favourite accessories in these Dutch houses b^ ^ VCry 
and out, and we get another vista of open g a ’ tes ° th ' nd ° 0rs 
bey0 nd. This is a very sweet little child, holding * ^ 
full of treasures, with dear little lifted face as sh ” apr ° n 
manages the steps. I think they have come fZ*? 
doorway on the right, which must lead an orch 
wood, and the maid holds her gatherings in a dish a'd 
,he baby hers in her apron. Not very manv, as one can 
,ell from the loose folds and absence of any expression of 
weight. The contrasts of line and texture are very interest- 
ing in this picture. The wooden support to the rustic 
trellis— I hardly know what it is— and the curves of the 
woman’s shoulder and neck. The bright sunshine on the 
path, too, and the dark shadow of open doors and dark 
material. In this and the larder picture you will see the 
painter’s initials on a stone at the left-hand corner— that 
will remind the children of Carpaccio and Albrecht Diirer. 
Let them also notice how very modern this courtyard and 
passage is : the lines of building, with its combination of 
brick and stone, and the setting of the brick floors, exactly 
as ours are set to-day in some of the older houses built by 
our grandparents or in the very newest planned by builders 

of the newest labour-saving dwellings. 

The other courtyard I should take next. More in 
country I think it is. And is not this the same lady ^ 
was peeling apples? It is the same fur-trimmed c 
she has tied a dust-proof cover over elaborate he ‘^ ^ 
Down the path comes her lord, and ere she m ^ c j ean ; n g 
gives last directions to the serving maid ^ ne out 0 f 

of some fish — evidently work that is more ?^ eng j t ; s 

doors than in one of those spotless ^ utc ^ ^ garden 
a very characteristic yard, with a glimp' 
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i Kpvnnd A beautiful pump head, and a collection 

of ‘vervDiirerish roofs. Again, there is the mop made of 
Oilier heather — .ha. is evidently the ms.runton, tha, 
e ps these tiles so beautiful. And the pump mouth ,s 
hound up with straw, ready to rests, the frost Here, a, 
the extreme right front, is another open door, that has one 
of those quaint hand-pieces to pull it open that has been 
adopted by one of our modern architects as a characteristic 
of his houses. Much of the beauty of this picture is in its 
colouring; warm reds and browns and yellows, which are 
lost in die reproduction. There is the same sense of the 
delight of drawing that one gets in the other courtyard and 
the larder. 

The last one is entirely different in subject ; more like Jan 
Stein. But the painter is faithful to his windows, here open 
to let in a flood of sunlight — and a beautiful marble slabbed 
floor. How careful were the ladies of those days of their 
beautiful clothes. One has her skirt turned back over her 
knees, and one still keeps on her apron, though she sits 
at the harpsichord to play to her cavalier. The animated 
faces of the three at the table tell their own story of fun 
and ,epartee. \\ e can see the Hebe with the jug is more 
than a match for the young Mynheer. There is a wonder- 
ful sense of casual intimacy about the whole scene. Neither 
dog nor child feel that it is their hour. In fact, I think the 
dog just hates the music ! 

I ntn sure we shall all feel if these were the nice, friendly, 
m tie people who came with William of Orange to Eng- 
»e certain y should have welcomed them warmly. 

E. C. Allen. 
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